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associated with fever, emaciation, night sweats, and an advancing 
process (Smolizunski), We have been able to collect from the 
literature the results of the analyses of 3951 cases in all stages 
(not including oar own), in which there was a positive albumin 
reaction in the sputum in 377S, or 95.0 per cent. These cases were 
all definitely known at the time or later proved to be tuberculosis, 
so that the conclusion is inevitably forced upon us that the large 
majority of all eases of tuberculosis show a positive albumin 
reaction in the sputum. It is, of course, known that albumin is 
found in the sputum of all pneumonias, and quite frequently in 
caseous bronchopneumonias and cardiorenal diseases; but difficulty 
ill differential diagnosis here from tuberculosis does not usually 
persist for any length of time. 

From our own limited experience with the test, ns well as a 
review of the literature on the subject, we may conclude: 

1. All enses of pulmbnnry tuberculosis showing bacilli give a 
positive nlbumiu reaction in the sputum. 

2. Frequently albumin will be found in the sputum in incipient 
tuberculosis before bacilli are present, but its presence is variable 
and it cannot be relied upon 11 s a definite means of diagnosis in 
incipient cases. 

3. The amount of the albumin present in the sputum in tuber¬ 
culosis depends upon the extent of the exudative or destructive 
process iu the lungs, is always associated with an alveolitis, and may 
be an index of the activity of the process, the heavier the albumin 
content the more activity present. 

d. Certain (fibrosing or proliferating) forms of definite tuber¬ 
culosis fail to show an albumin reaction in the sputum. Cases 
cured for two years or more will not show it. 

5. When physical signs and the tuberculin reaction fail to show 
activity the presence of albumin in the sputum may do so. 

0. As a diagnostic means its value is limited and relative and the 
result of a single examination misleading. It perhaps has greater 
value prognostically, ns above shown. 

7. The test deserves wider use until its exact value has been 
determined. 
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Various mental tests in epilepsy, such ns the Simon-Ilinet and 
others, have shown that there are two fairly distinguishable types 
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of mental state in this nervous disorder: (1) tile general nervous 
constitution, the mental milage, antedating or independent of the 
dementing disorder of epilepsy itself, and (2) that more or less 
considered dependent upon the disease as a deteriorating malady. 
From the different schematic tests alluded to above it is inferred 
that the mental equipment of those contracting epilepsy in later 
life presents an intellectuality not very dissimilar to that seen in 
certain mild types of mental defectiveness as seen in the moron, 
lie this as it may, a matter of equal moment in such inquiry is to 
determine so far ns possible the character and personality of such 
individuals who are potential epileptics independent of any mere 
intellectual test. An investigation of the manner, conduct, and 
behavior of such persons is of the utmost importance to enable 
us to prevent the sequential epilepsy in such individuals if possible. 
In a review of the more recent literature upon the epileptic consti¬ 
tution, one is impressed with the fact that'there is much evidence 
to support the contention that a fairly well-defined constellation 
of personal characteristics shown in the epileptic constitution applies 
to many of the relatives of those actually epileptic. Although such 
relatives may not have seizures or actual convulsions, and arc not 
classed as real sufferers from this disorder, they may still be ranked 
as potential epileptics. As a matter of personal belief, not forti¬ 
fied at this moment by actual statistics, we believe we rarely see 
an epileptic patient in whom we may not demonstrate in the family 
history certain types of neuropathic makeup which to me are 
different from that ordinarily encountered in the hereditariness of 
other neuroses or psychoses. We are aware that a reverse argument 
might generate the inquiry: How often does one encounter this 
degenerative epileptic constitution in a family stock in which no 
frankly convulsive epilepsy actually occurs? To this inquiry we 
should reply that we believe it occurs very frequently. It is pre¬ 
cisely in such degenerative soil one often encounters the affect 
epilepsies of liratz’ type—the psychogenic convulsions which are 
really, in most instances, the incompletely evolved genuine epi¬ 
leptic. Here, too, one encounters certain types of fulminant 
psychoses, such as the acute Imllucinoscs, the constitutional psy¬ 
chopathic inferiors, in which latter class, under the influence of 
alcohol or some keen emotional stress, various acts of destructive 
violence occur. Many another mental disorder has its outcroppings 
from such family degeneracy. The very epileptic manifestations 
in some neuroses and psychoses have led not a few reporters to 
greatly extend the application of epileptoid states in the psychoses. 
Further analysis of the wisdom or the reverse of this position would 
carry us too far afield at this time. Instead we intend to give the 
result of an analysis of the personality makeup of a small hut select 
material of epilepsy which we shall make into a composite of the 
epileptic constitution. To each individual in the series, 1 loch’s 
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method of detailing the makeup of the adolescent insanities has 
keen applied. We helieve the results of such examinations care¬ 
fully controlled, as they have been, and especially when the material 
is selected from the better class of epileptics, will prove worthy of 
report. The sources of information to the subject matter have 
liven taken from one or the other parent, and the same has been 
frequently controlled by other collateral sources in and out of the 
family to make the information as accurate ns possible. It is 
interesting to note that we have recently applied the personality 
study to two or three of our arrested cases of epilepsy who have 
been free from seizures for several years, and we have found that 
the makeup of the epileptic constitution which remains in such 
individuals is not dissimilar to that in the eases incorporated in this 
report who are still epileptic. From this and other data it is obvious 
that so-called cures do not include an essential alteration of the 
personnlity to which fruitless task so many cpileptolngists direct 
their correctional treatment. 

The foregoing; fact is of more than academic interest, inasmuch 
as if the same holds true in a large material one must believe that 
the appearance of actual epileptic seizures in such eases are really 
cpiphcuomcna, and that which really should concern us most in 
recovering such epileptic individuals should he the eradication of 
the seizure manifestations of the epileptic state. While such a view 
would seem to narrow the problem of therapy in one direction it 
extends it in another, making us keenly aware of the great import¬ 
ance of a better knowledge of organic chemistry of the body and 
th<‘ various mental factors that deteriorate neuropathic individuals. 
As a preliminary to the small study here set forth we may say that 
the liinct scale shows no intellectual deficit in any of the epileptics 
under study. All who show congenital defects have been excluded 
from the examination. 

before entering upon a detailed analysis of the eases we may say 
that the personal trails of these potential epileptics were made to 
include all those evidenced from earliest infancy up to approxi¬ 
mately sixteen or eighteen years of age or until their epilepsy began. 
None of the eases embraced in the study had attacks oftener than 
once or twice a mouth, an average grade severity of epilepsy. Five 
boys and live girls were included in the material studied. No 
personal characteristic that might be considered to he even slightly 
tainted by the oncoming epilepsy was allowed a place in the exam¬ 
ination material. 

With one exception the whole group learned easily, although 
the greater number had to study hard to keep in their grade. The 
standing in school was fair in all and above the average of their 
class in the majority, and in two the daily standing in the class 
work was sufiicicntly gooil to excuse them from final examinations. 
None missed a grade in their entire school life. It is interesting 
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to note the school subject in which half of this epileptic group wns 
specially proficient was literature and nil equal number were defi¬ 
cient in the same. It is also interesting to find that the two sub¬ 
jects of literature and mathematics were combined in being good 
and bad respectively in the same individual in five each. In but 
one was the education not up to the opportunities of the pupil, 
showing n diligence and perseverance not often reckoned in the 
educational makeup of the epileptic. Attention and power of con¬ 
centration were uniformly good in all with but one exception. They 
were all considered capable in any of the duties they were called 
upon to perform. They also showed good common sense. The 
material was equally divided between those individuals who were 
quick and impulsive in their judgments and the reverse, With 
one exception they all planned their work and play with good 
foresight, and but one wns impractical of mind and handled tools 
poorly, which goes to show in a small way that ninny potential 
epileptics are probably free from the defect of motor power and 
control so noticeable when the disease is well advanced. Many 
of this number, even though their disease has now existed for sev¬ 
eral years, make good designs and do excellent wood-carving and 
other handicrafts of a very superior order. They all were lively 
in work and play and never lazy and sluggish, which again is in 
marked contrast to this characteristic seen in those presenting the 
advanced diseases. None showed much imagination in play or 
work. For the most part these adolescents were rntlier silent 
and talked little even though often urged to do so. Without excep¬ 
tion they were all energetic, and the greater number were over- 
nctive in work and play. The expenditure of their energies was 
for the most part desultory and not sensibly expended. This fact 
must, however, be taken with due reservation, ns so-called adoles¬ 
cent normals vary so much in this regard, especially when viewed 
by adult eyes from above. 

They were at all times self-reliant, and none ever showed any 
tendency to be self-depreciatory or show feelings of inferiority. 
As might be expected from the foregoing, none showed any depend¬ 
ence on others for comfort or for forming their opinions. They 
all were ranked cither as openly possessing an egotistical makeup 
or the same was thinly disguised and easily provoked to the sur¬ 
face. This trait, of course, was most marked in the boys, just ns 
the girls showed marked pride and vanity in manner and conduct. 
The majority of all were rather honest with themselves but were 
quite keen in emphasizing dislikes for slinms in others, although the 
greater number were markedly genuine with themselves. Also 
most of them were little inclined to blame others for their own faults. 
Without exception tile potential epileptic seems very little inclined 
to make much of his aches and pains, and not a few instances were 
shown where there was marked insensibility to ordinary painful 
injuries. The majority were not given to self-pity. 
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As n rule these hoys mid girls were socially inclined, hot made 
little progress in such characteristics because the majority possessed 
so little ability to subordinate their own individuality to the common 
social demands, therefore their friendships were for the most part 
superficial. Friends were often easily made, but were as readily 
dropped or changed. None seemed to prefer to be alone when left 
to their own inclinations. The major portion of the subjects took 
reprimands illy and usually sulked a good deal under such discipline. 
All the boys were shy and bashful with strangers, while the girls 
for the most part were not. As might be expected from the fore¬ 
going egotistic characteristics the greater number of these children 
did not play naturally and freely with others; they bad always to 
be leader, and the presence of such a disconcerting characteristic 
even normal children will not long endure if there be other resources 
of play. The greater number of both boys and girls were inclined 
to selfishness, yet were all fairly sympathetic and kind-hearted, but 
not altruistic. The latter fact is not so disharmonious, as it is 
often encountered in the normal adolescent character. They were 
pernurious and not generous for the most part. The majority were 
moderately tactful and not offensive or quarrelsome, again in 
marked contrast to the character of the frank epileptic of adult life. 

On the whole these potential epileptics were easy to get along 
with and could cooperate with others fairly well for a short time. 
Singularly enough, while they all wanted their own way, they were 
nut specially disobedient in early childhood or in early adolescence, 
in marked contrast to their wayward disposition in early adult life. 
On the whole both boys and girls were inclined to be of a rather 
suspicions and resentful nature, but were not easily offended and 
saw no slights where none were intended. The majority were not 
of a jealous or envious disposition, and thought the world treated 
them fairly well, and also felt satisfied with their environment. 
They also easily adapted themselves to new environments. There 
was a rather marked shallowness and superficiality of the inner life, 
as conveyed to others, and none were specially open and frank in 
discussing the same with anyone. They were, as a rule, not demon¬ 
strative. Without exception they were thought to he conscientious 
and with a fair feeling of responsibility. There were no blocking 
by scruples, no commitment to routine, nor finicky demands for 
special precision and order. They were all inclined to want to lead 
and showed great demands for self-assertion. On the whole they 
were brave and courageous as children, and not in the least imitative 
or suggestible. They took things ns they were and never day¬ 
dreamed or built air castles. They were also trustful, cheerful, and 
light-hearted children. As a rule they were of an even mood, 
optimistic, hopeful, and of apparently normal reaction to good 
news, success, etc. There were no worries, despondencies, but 
teal bereavements were almost always sharply reacted to, although 
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in a transitory manner. Tlie craving for sympathy and petting 
was little noted. Evidences of anxiety and forebodings were not 
encountered in any of the individuals of the study. Singularly 
enough the majority of the hoys and girls were not especially irri¬ 
table or quick-tempered, and such reactions when present were 
short-lived. None apparently showed childish tantrums, which is 
rather remarkable in the neuropathic makeup. The majority were 
neither touchy nor sensitive, yet were not phlegmatic or indifferent 
to acts and remarks of others. 

Thera was a strong resemblance in physical and temperamental 
makeup to one or the other member of the family in all cases, and 
it usually leaned toward the side with the strongest hereditary 
neuropathy. There was always apparent a rather marked antagon¬ 
ism to one or the other parent, which was as frequently directed 
against the one parent whom the child resembled as not. The 
girls for the most part inclined to be tomboys in manner and con¬ 
duct, while the boys were not elfeminate in manner and behavior. 
Hut one of the ten was specially attracted to the opposite sex, and 
practically no love affairs were unearthed by most energetic inquiry. 
None were ranked as sentimental even when adult life was reaehed. 
All Imt one were kind to animals. 

None showed special interest in a particular kind of work nor 
got much satisfaction out of any special occupation. None were 
specially ambitious children. All were interested in sports, at which 
they usually excelled as well as the average normal child. They 
seemed to develop no hobbies or fads with the exception of one, 
who was very fond of and greatly excelled in tennis. As a rule 
they one and all took little interest in the news of the day and rarely 
made any genuine ell'ort to understand the real processes of society 
at large. None showed interest in religious affairs even of a super- 
liein! character, and none were superstitious or interested in any 
form of religious gropings after the occult, etc. All the physical 
habits appeared to be normal. Sleep appeared normal in character 
and amount. Hut one occasionally had a few attacks of nightmare 
as a child of eight. 

In taking the personality histories of epileptics, one is impressed 
with the great difficulty of getting at the basic facts in the patient's 
reaction to specific- stimuli either from the patient or from the 
parents. We have undertaken to correct and supply certain data 
in t'-e different eases where we have known the specific reactions 
to be diametrically opposed to the data given by the patients and 
relatives. However, we have not done this extensively in any one 
ease. It must be remembered the majority of the eases have been 
under our detailed observation and supervision for a period of one 
to three years, and we have grown to know them very well; their 
reactions to various stimuli from day to day have been a matter of 
detailed record in each case. Wp suppose, too, our views on the 
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makeup of the epileptic constitution in n general way are not a 
little fashioned from the daily contact and experience with epilep¬ 
tics covering a period of several years’ residence at the Craig ( olony 
for Epileptics, although, of course, we made no such careful or 
detailed study of their peculiar constitution as attempted here. 
One may say with certain reservation that in the majority of 
youthful epileptics there does exist a fairly definite personality 
makeup differing widely from that seen in even the highest grade 
of fceble-mindedness, anil, while in many instances one obtains 
no distinctive reactions to many of the temperamental traits in 
the main headings of the study, and even in a still greater number 
the reactions may be superficial or indecisive, there are categories 
which stand out in marked contrast to these other colorless parts 
of the study. It is worth while to briefly recapitulate these definite 
reactions in their order. As previously stated, in intellectual traits, 
the capacity for acquiring knowledge, and in the formation of 
judgment, our cases showed no essential departure from the normal; 
on the contrary, the majority ranked even higher than the mental 
development of the average adolescent of their age. The point, 
however, loses some of its force, inasmuch ns those epileptic indi¬ 
viduals were selected who presented no mental defect, in order that 
the traits commonly found in the congenitally feeble-minded that 
are more or less dependent upon intellectual defects might surely 
lie excluded. In considering the traits relating essentially to the 
output of energy, wc find a very definite reaction. As a class the 
individuals showed what might bo called a supernormal output, 
which was rather constant and fairly productive of good develo- 
mental results. Probably the facts relating particularly to the 
subject’s estimate of himself is one of the more striking character¬ 
istics of the epileptic constitution. Almost without exception this 
reaction impresses one as supernormal to a marked degree, a fact 
which, however, is so well known as to have already become historic. 
A comment, however, of greater moment, which is so obvious to 
even the casual observer, is the poorly repressed or inhibited ego¬ 
tistic tendency; even when it is held in cheek it is so thinly dis¬ 
guised as to be easily detected. Perhaps a warning note, however, 
should be sounded here, that one may easily go astray in this part 
of the personality study, inasmuch as the reaction is a purely quanti¬ 
tative one that may vary within wide limits without indicating 
much as a pathological character defect. I lere as elsewhere specific 
examples of the different reactions were always obtained before a 
crude statement of the negative or positive character of the fact 
were recorded. This one principle alone, while essential to the 
analysis, makes personality studies very time-consuming. Many 
eases, even in experienced hands, require hours of painstaking 
labor. We believe it may be laid down as a fact that the fabric of 
the character formation of the epileptic constitution must be found 
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to linng together well and to blend smoothly in its color traits before 
one may rest content that the analysis is complete. This fai t is 
essentially true, however inconsistent this principle may be in a 
personality study of the psychonenroses and the frank insanities. 
The epileptic personality, we should say, is, on the whole, a con¬ 
sistent one. 

The imperfect adaptations of the epileptic toward the environ¬ 
ment is what one might expect from the foregoing statement 
regarding his estimate of himself. Ill's keen individualistic attitude 
will become the more striking in future years when the progress 
of civilization requires greater and greater social and commercial 
cooperation. The epileptic is not naturally a gregarious individual, 
in sharp contrast to the feeble-minded youth. This trait in the 
epileptic character becomes the more noticeable ns one studies the 
specific reactions of his adaptations in a less obvious way. Again, 
tlie very consistent compactness of the personality of the epileptic 
makes him an ideal of frankness. In many instances his not laying 
his real self bare to others may seem to presage a certain profundity 
of mind and character, but it really will be found that in the ma¬ 
jority of instances the underlying content is superficial in makeup 
and of a relatively simple child pattern. This fact alone, we believe, 
renders him much less capable of the harm in the extremes of love 
and hate that he might otherwise exhibit. In our study one is 
rather impressed with the potential epileptic’s diminished reaction 
to such traits of the useful qualities of inhibitions, such as conscien¬ 
tious scruples and doubts, and the demands for truth and justice. 
.Such traits of character, inhibitions on the whole, seem to iloat over 
his head without perturbing his mind, which is only too often con¬ 
cerned with the lower strata of animal passions. There is none of 
the blocking of doubts of the obsessive neurotic in bis makeup. The 
relatively high intellectual quality demanded in the compulsive 
neurotic may account for the epileptic being outclassed here. With 
the inhibitions reduced, and with an overemphasized estimation 
of his own ability, one readily understands with what conflicts the 
epileptic character meets when one studies his efforts to shape cir¬ 
cumstances and situations to square with bis desires. lie is a bom 
leader if self-assertiveness were the only requirement, and an almost 
infinite number of social and business failures have to be encountered 
to prove to him bis defect. These wrecks only too frequently 
embitter him in later life and make him often an unpleasant com¬ 
panion or family associate. 

On the whole the potential epileptic is not given to productive 
imagination, although this may not be an invariable rule, ns one 
of our patients, not included in this study, is one of the most highly 
gifted, productive, and practical inventors of our day. lie is, how¬ 
ever, a rare exception in our experience. History has clasped the 
few epileptics of highly productive imagination to its pages for 
daily exploitation. 
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Contrary to the usually accepted criterion the mood of the epi¬ 
leptic constitution is singularly not much perturbed. Its disturb¬ 
ance is characterized largely by a certain shallowness and super¬ 
ficiality. Much of the intensive variation probably heretofore laid 
down in .books is chargeable to the convulsive part of the later 
developing disorder and its well-known exhaustive and deteriorating 
effects. Here and there one secs outcroppings of family types of 
irritability and pathological sensitiveness in the makeup, but, on 
the whole, the personality is singularly free from the reactions of 
“moodiness” ascribed in the past to the epileptic character. Also, 
one finds that forebodings and anxiety play little part in the charac¬ 
teristics of the adolescent personality of the epileptic. When one 
capitulates the instinctive demands, especially those traits which 
arc more or less clearly related to the sexual instincts, one is im¬ 
pressed again with the apparent shallowness of the reactions en¬ 
countered. Friendship is a rather perfunctory characteristic. No 
doubt the egotistic traits prevent much of the free range of the 
outward expressions of affections. Friends eonic and go with the 
epileptic with little exhibition of heartache or break. 

The parental antagonism toward one or the other parent, or 
both, is often marked. The future psycho-analytic study of this 
one factor and its nherrent sexual significance is of paramount 
importance in understanding the epileptic behavior and conduct, 
l’syeho-analysis undoubtedly will reveal much for the homosexuality 
concept in parental fixations. To many this will seem the crux of 
this personality study of the epileptic character. We arc disposed 
to agree with them. Still further their attitude toward the opposite 
sex is singularly significant. It is most often absent in its higher 
love attributes and most frequently evolves little beyond the gross¬ 
est sexual satisfaction in many, and in others it plays little role in 
the character, at least ill adolescence. To what degree the sequential 
epileptic paroxysms and the nervous and mental deterioration 
engendered thereby make for a breaking down of sexual control we 
have yet to learn. The mental deterioration in epileptics probably 
plays no small part in loosening many a buried and poorly repressed 
sexual desire of earliest life. No doubt the very paroxysmal char¬ 
acter of the disease and its frequent reductions in every-day con¬ 
sciousness permit the epileptic to serve ns an almost ideal individual 
for a study of the complexes of the unconscious activities. It will 
probably not be very long before we shall be obliged to rewrite 
the whole of our present-day knowledge of the mental states in 
epilepsy, and this will be done largely from the psycho-analytic 
studies of this experimental disease of disordered consciousness. 

The certain sexual demands in the preparoxysmal stage are 
diflicult of analysis in even small material, but the general im¬ 
pression one gains without a specific analysis is that they arc usually 
intense. However, the teeming conflicts in sexual matters one sees 
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most frequently in the psychoneurotics arc not so thinly masked in 
tile epileptic makeup. The whole situation is grosser, deeper, 
fundamental, and more a matter of fact. 

The lack of general interests, continuous and persistent, are 
noteworthy in epileptic adolescence, even when the extra varia¬ 
bility and of so-called normals are taken into account. Singularly 
enough the religious promptings and allied gropings after the 
meaning and end of life are conspicuous for their absence. No 
doubt here too the after-development of the disabling and all too 
frequently hopeless disorder has much to do with the religiosity, 
real and false, of the frankly established epileptic type of character. 
It certainly forms little of the life interest of the prebpileptic stage 
of our study. 

In conclusion it is interesting to note that this study is of more 
than academic interest in outlining the makeup of the epileptic 
constitution, inasmuch as the manifestations of the epileptic char¬ 
acter ns laid down in the text-books are in greater part due to the 
development and consequence of the disease of epilepsy itself. 
This is the more understandable when one bears in mind that the 
epileptic character is due in part only to the deteriorating effects of 
frequent seizures in themselves and also to a lack of opportunity of 
the epileptic in coming into ordinary every-day association with 
his fellows, and the consequences of being thrown back upon his 
own limited resources in a social way. This not a little indicates the 
importance of creating an artificial environment for the epileptic 
in order that he may correspond with his surroundings in a more 
or less simple and natural manner. Since paying particular atten¬ 
tion to the character formation of childhood in epileptics we have 
been struck with the frequency in which one encounters children 
who afterward become epileptic in whom there are no marks or 
signs of the epileptic constitution. In such instances one is fairly 
certain that we deal with a sequential epilepsy in which an infectious 
or irritative agent acts more ns an exciting factor, and in such 
one is impressed with tin; fact that those who have considered the 
disease as an infectious or postmeningitic disorder have more than 
a little evidence to substantiate their views. 



